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NEW ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


The George Gund, III, Agnes Gund, Gordon Gund, Graham 
deC. Gund, Geoffrey deC. Gund, and Louise L. Gund 


Membership Endowment Fund.......... $1,300.00 
(established by George Gund) 

The Jane Taft Ingalls 
Contributing Endowment Fund........... $500.00 


(established by Mrs. Albert S. Ingalls) 

The James A. and Elizabeth B. D. Smith 
Memorial Contributing Endowment Fund. . . $500.00 
(established by the late James A. Smith) 

The Mary Southworth Upson 
Contributing Endowment Fund........... $500.00 
(established by Mrs. Henry S. Upson) 


“L’APPEL” BY PAUL GAUGUIN’ 
Gift of Hanna Fund with the Addition of a Gift 
from L. C. Hanna, Jr. 

The literature on Gauguin is extensive, and the details of his 
life are familiar. Personally an incurable romantic, he wandered 
from one situation to another, always hoping to escape from the 
shoddy reality of intolerable circumstances into the starry 
realm burnished bright in his own imagination. The novelistic 
appeal of his Bohemian existence has offered a ready-made 
theme to various writers of romance; but Gauguin’s romanti- 
cism was of a far more tragic kind than this storied variety. 

Gauguin was born in Paris in 1848, the son of a Parisian 
journalist. His mother, a Peruvian Creole, claimed, according 
to legend, to be a descendant of the Borgias of Aragon. In his 
youth, Gauguin traveled between Paris and Lima, and after his 
father’s death was trained in a Jesuit seminary in Orleans. His 
restless spirit sent him to sea at seventeen (1865), and during 


1No. 43.392. Height 5114”; width 3534”. Signed and dated lower right: P. Gauguin, 1902. Ex 
Coll.: Baron Kéner, Budapest. Illustrated on front cover. 
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this adventurous time he visited many strange and interesting 
places, experiences which at his impressionable age were such 
as to influence definitely the course of his future existence. 
Following these adventures he settled down in Paris as a stock- 
broker in 1871 and married a Danish wife, whom, with their 
children, he managed to support in a very creditable fashion. 
He painted as an avocation, which eventually led to his meeting 
the Impressionist Pissarro in 1878. The contacts which ensued 
from this meeting led to his choosing painting as a career, and 
to his giving up the brokerage business in 1883. From then on 
his series of escapes commenced and his period of poverty set in. 
His wife, forced to support herself and the children, lived in 
Copenhagen. Yet through all the vicissitudes of the subsequent 
years, Gauguin made continued efforts to prevent a real break 
with his family. 

Gauguin’s first trip to Brittany occurred in 1886, and was 
followed by his sojourn in Martinique in 1887. In each place he 
added to his stature as a painter, casting off the formula of 
Impressionism and simplifying and strengthening his style. In 
Martinique he developed the brilliant, primary color style which 
he never abandoned. Early in 1888 he returned to France and, 
among other things, he paid Van Gogh the famous visit in 
Arles which ended in a tragic break between the two artists and 
an attack of insanity on Van Gogh’s part. In 1891, Gauguin 
went to Tahiti for two years, a richly productive period in 
painting in which he reached his full stature as an artist, but a 
period which included, also, disillusionment, discouragement, 
and ill health. Returning to France in 1893, he made a brief and 
unsettled stay, and soon again departed for Tahiti. In this 
second period the primitive and sculptural quality became more 
pronounced in his work and he definitely brought out the sub- 
jective aspect of his native models. However, as no period of his 
life was long without pecuniary worries and involvements in 
which he brushed up against the authorities, this interlude, too, 
was filled with dissatisfaction and depression. His last escape in 
search of a haven was to the Marquesas in 1got. For a brief 
moment it was a refuge, and in 1902 he began again to paint 
pictures, among them the “L’Appel.”” He was inspired by the 
tall, stately women of the islands and, above all, by the verdant 
landscape. Yet, despite this brief respite, he continued to mis- 
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manage his own affairs and to pursue his choleric championing 
of the natives against French Colonial officialdom. He died in 
1903, a disillusioned and broken man. 

In this stormy passage of his life, his role of misfit provides 
the clue to his genius. Bursting the bonds of conventional living, 
he was persistently at odds with ordered and organized exist- 
ence. An egotist, also, he made life difficult for himself and those 
around him. As an artist, on the other hand, he achieved more 
harmonious results. He understood the requirements of painting 
as a vehicle, but, because he was possessed by the exotic flavor 
of his surroundings and by the lives and personalities of the 
simple folk with whom alone he felt akin, his painting, uncon- 
cerned with ways and means of technique, expressed his own 
subjective and idealized world. 

The new Museum acquisition is one of the finest of Gauguin’s 
last works in the Marquesas. Quieter in mood than the earlier 
Tahitian paintings, it replaces the barbaric, primary color 
scheme with an iridescence compounded of a blended spectrum of 
purples, pinks, and blues, and subdues the yellows so that they 
combine with the color scheme instead of contrasting with it as 
in the Tahitian canvases. Gauguin was struck by the particular 
statuesque beauty of the natives of the Marquesas, tall, digni- 
fied people as compared with the Tahitians. He was enthusias- 
tic, also, over the rich verdure of the islands, and returned to a 
portrayal of landscape in the earlier manner of his Brittany 
pictures in contrast to the pattern-like use he so often made of 
it in the Tahiti series. In the present example, the planes of the 
composition create a feeling, not only of depth and atmosphere, 
but also of tranquillity and repose. Each plane leads from the 
middle foreground past the seated figure to the left and follows 
back into the wooded landscape. The accents of the trees are 
placed in a subtle, curving arrangement which ties the whole 
composition together. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


A PAINTING BY DAVID TENIERS THE YOUNGER 
At a sale at Christie’s in London in 1925, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
D. Wise had the discrimination to purchase a painting of distinc- 
tion by David Teniers the Younger, entitled “Game of Backgam- 
mon.” Last fall they very generously gave it to the Museum. 


1No. 43.377. Height 2354”; width 324”. Illustrated on inside front cover. Label on stretcher 
reads: “This picture by David Teniers has been transferred from panel to canvas and has been 
lined by me, F. W. Leedham. November, 1845.” 
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Teniers was a skillful painter and at the same time a most 
prolific one, for as John Smith says, “Some idea may be formed 
of the extraordinary number of pictures produced by this expert 
painter, by a quotation of his own words, ‘that it would require 
a gallery two leagues in length to contain all his pictures.’ ”” 

David Teniers the Younger was born in Antwerp in 1610 and 
was a pupil of his father, David Teniers the Elder. He became 
Master in 1632-33, and was made Dean of the St. Luke Guild 
in Antwerp in 1645. He moved to Brussels in 1651, and was 
appointed court painter by Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, Gover- 
nor of the Netherlands. The Archduke died in 1656 and his 
successor, Don Juan of Austria, confirmed Teniers in his post 
as court painter. In 1662 Teniers purchased the famous country 
house near Perck, where he spent his summers, and at that 
time founded an Art Academy in Antwerp, which was opened 
in 1665. He died in Brussels in 1690 after a happy and indus- 
trious life. 

The King of Spain, Philip IV, was a great admirer of the 
Flemish master and acquired those examples which make the 
Madrid Gallery so rich in the works of Teniers. After the 
death of Leopold Wilhelm, Teniers made small copies of the 
paintings in the Archduke’s collection, two hundred and forty- 
four of which were engraved by various artists and reproduced 
in the Theatrum Pictorium, published in 1660 in four lan- 
guages—Latin, French, Spanish, and Flemish. 

There was a flexibility to his genius; not confined to one or 
two subjects, it embraced almost every kind—genre, landscape, 
portrait, as well as the religious and mythological scene, the 
poetical fancy, and even the contemporary historical incident. 
His finest works, and the ones which are most loved, are the 
familiar scenes of peasants and artisans, county fairs, village 
feasts, and smoking rooms and taverns. These settings lent 
themselves thoroughly to Teniers’s faculty for rapid creation 
and elaboration, and to his dexterous handling of harmonies 
and color. Some of his pictures included as many as a thousand 
figures; but his most successful pictures are the ones with fewer 
people, the cozy and more intimate groups which to this day 
are much appreciated by the Dutch and Flemish people. 


2 John Smith, 4 Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the Most Eminent Dutch, Flemish, and French 
Painters, Part III, p. 255. 
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There was an integrity in Teniers’s genre scenes not to be 
found in the more sentimentalized nineteenth-century genre 
paintings, which are more pompous and artificial and in which 
the people and events are stiff and posed. Teniers painted with 
a feeling different from that of the later genre painters, for he 
himself was well acquainted with the customs and manners of 
all classes of society. 

Being a pupil of his father, who used dark brown and heavy 
tones of color, it was natural that David the Younger should at 
first have imitated the Elder’s manner. However, possessing a 
genius far superior to that of his father, he gradually aban- 
doned the dark tones for those of a clear and silvery quality, 
and his technique gained in spirit through its freedom and 
elasticity of handling. 

The “Game of Backgammon” was painted during his best 
period, and is an excellent composition. The players, whom 
several people are watching, are seated to the left, and the game 
seems to have reached an exciting climax. To the right, in the 
background, a group of men are passing the time drinking and 
smoking. This group creates a slight diversion of interest only 
in its characterization of the locality. Although there are many 
figures and objects, there is no feeling of crowding or confusion. 
One of the loveliest bits of painting in the picture is the small 
still life in the lower right corner, where a slipper and tools 
lie scattered beside a small dog asleep. The picture is painted 
with a harmony of soft, warm colors. The costumes of the men 
are in golden browns enriched by the luscious dull rose, violets, 
and gray-blues of their blouses, and, in one case, by the glowing 
white of the blouse and cap which lends dramatic value to the 
player but does not break the harmony of the design. The color 
scheme is completed by the walls of the room, which are in 
silvery grays and greens. LOUISE H. BURCHFIELD 


ITALIAN MAJOLICA 


Majolica unquestionably derived its name from the island of 
Majorca in the Mediterranean. However, it is not to Majorca 
which the name refers today; instead majolica, as a term, has 
come to be almost exclusively applied to Italian pottery of the 
Renaissance, that is, to pottery covered with an opaque tin- 
enamel glaze. 
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The dashing, freehand drawing, secure and bold at the same 
time, which marks the best of the craft, is directly called out 
by the technical difficulty of the medium and at the same time 
is an expression of the age. The fifteenth century in Italy was, 
above all, the greatest period of painting, and it is therefore not 
surprising that the sister art of pottery should have developed 
a particular adaptation of the new ideas which were so much 
in the air. 

The very nature of the tin glaze, applied in smooth and liquid 
condition to the already fired pottery vessel, made it peculiarly 
well adapted to the painter’s brush. The porous nature of the 
unfired glaze immediately soaked up the colors, which were then 
perpetuated by a second firing. Only in the lustred wares was a 
third firing of low intensity necessary. 

In the private collection of the late J. H. Wade, given to the 
Museum, there was an excellent majolica albarello of the six- 
teenth century by Domenico da Venezia, as well as a large 
plate. Before his death, Mr. Wade was interested in the choice 
of a small group, which was also added to the Museum’s collec- 
tion. Since then, a number of rare pieces have come through the 
J. H. Wade Fund. Now it is a pleasure to record the acquisition 
of six pieces of outstanding importance from that source. 

Two of these are two-handled drug pots. They are the so- 
called “oak-leaf jars” about which Bode wrote in 1911’. At that 
time he could locate only about fifty examples with this charac- 
teristic decoration, and while the number known may be 
larger today, at best they are extremely rare. The entire group 
has the same general characteristics, a decoration which isin a 
rich and lustrous blue glaze in slight relief on a pattern outlined 
in manganese purple. Only occasionally, as in the crutch on the 
handles of the small jar, are there details in copper green. This 
crutch symbol can be identified with the Hospital of Santa 
Maria Nuova in Florence, for which the albarello was un- 
doubtedly made. The oak leaves, which give the name to the 
group, are used with profile heads as in the small jar, with 
fleurs-de-lis as in the large, or with animal designs. Below the 
handles of both new pieces are the stars which Bode associated 
with a particular atelier. Today that exact indentification seems 
less probable. 


1 Wilhelm Bode, Die Anfange der Majolikakunst in Toskana (Berlin, 1911). 
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MAJOLICA TWO-HANDLED DRUG POTS (Oak-Leaf Type) 
Italian, Florentine, Second Quarter XV Century 


Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1943 
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VIRGIN AND CHILD ENTHRONED 
Eglomisé Plaque 
Italian, XVI Century 
Frame: German, Augsburg, c. 1600 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1943 
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The whole group may be dated in the second quarter of the 
fifteenth century, and the type of drawing, the fleurs-de-lis, and 
other features make it seem probable that they are of Florentine 
origin. Rackham? goes so far as to suggest the likelihood that 
they were made at nearby Montelupo, where kilns were known 
to exist in the fifteenth century. 

Both of the new “‘oak-leaf jars” are illustrated in Bode: the 
larger piece*® was in Bode’s private collection; the smaller piece* 
came, with four other accessions to be discussed later, from the 
Beit Sale in London in 1942. This small oak-leaf albarello was 
one of the two chosen for the signal honor of representing the 
type in the great Exhibition of Italian Art at Burlington House 
in 1930. Only forty-two pieces of majolica representing all 
periods were shown there. Three of the new Cleveland acquisi- 
tions were among that select number. 

The palette of the majolica painters enriched itself in the 
second half of the fifteenth century with a dark blue, a deep 
orange, a deep manganese purple, a copper green. Faenza then 
began to be the leader, and pieces decorated with boldly curving 
“Gothic” foliage and a peacock-feather motif, the designs either 
used in conjunction or alone, became the fashion. Bode called 
some of these pieces Tuscan. Today the concensus of opinion 
points towards Faenza instead. 

Magnificent examples of this type of decoration are the pair 
of drug bottles, dated about 1470-80, from the Beit Collection,* 


2 Bernard Rackham, Catalogue of Italian Maiolica (Victoria and Albert Museum, 1940), Vol. I, 
P- 9- 

3 No. 43.391. Height 1154”. Italian Majolica Collected by the Late Whitney Warren (Sale, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, Inc., New York, Oct., 1943), No. 459, ill.; Bode, op. cit., Pl. XVI; Henry 
Wallis, Oak-Leaf Fars (London, 1903), Fig. 37. Ex colls.: Wilhelm Bode, Berlin; Professor E. 
Volpi, Florence; Herzog Luitpold von Bayern; Kurt Glogowski, London, 1932; Whitney 
Warren, New York. Illustrated on p. 9 (bottom). 


4No. 43.54. Height 8”. Catalogue of Important Italian Majolica, the Property of Sir Alfred Beit, 
Bt. (Sale, Sotheby & Co., London, Oct., 1942), No. 4, ill.; Bode, op. cit. p. 18, ill.; Van de Put 
and Rackham, Catalogue of the Collection of Pottery and Porcelain in the Possession of Mr. Otto 
Beit (London, 1916), p. 76, No. 737, ill.; Bernard Rackham, “La raccolta Beit di maioliche 
italiane,” Bollettino de’ Arte, Fascicolo VII (Feb. 1932), p. 341, Fig. 1; ““The Italian Exhibition, 
Pt. III: Maiolica (Rackham),” The Burlington Magazine (Jan., 1930), p. 21; 4 Commemorative 
Catalogue of the Exhibition of Italian Art, Burlington House, 1930 (Oxford Univ. Press, 1931), 
No. 1031 (948B). Illustrated on p. 9 (top). 


5 No. 43.52. Height 1534”. No. 43.53. Height 154”. Catalogue of ... Sir Alfred Beit, Bt. (Sale, 
Sotheby & Co., Oct., 1942), No. 12, ill.; Van de Put and Rackham, op. cit., Nos. 742-743; 
Commemorative Catalogue (Burlington House, 1930), No. 1033 (948A). Only one exhibited. 
No. 43.53 illustrated on p. to. 
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one of which was shown in the London Exhibition. They have 
a “Gothic” leaf-pattern of astonishing virtuosity and force, 
combined with the peacock-feather motif. The drug bottles 
bear the inscription of the drugs for which they were used: one, 
A. CAPILLV, a contraction for agua capillus Veneris, maidenhair 
water; the other, a. scaBlos, scabious water, which derives from 
Old World herbs of the teasel family. Each of the jars is further 
decorated with a “contour” panel; in the one, a greyhound pur- 
sues a hare, in the other, a greyhound is represented alone. The 
latter represents the height of fifteenth-century draftsmanship 
on majolica: essential simplification, pulsing rhythm, and surety 
of line drawing. 

The next piece is a plate® of great rarity which can be dated 
about 1510. It was shown at the Italian Exhibition and can be 
assigned to the majolica center of Caffaggiolo near Florence, 
where in 1506 a pottery was started which lasted for a century 
under the patronage of a younger branch of the Medici family. 
It has been identified as being by the Painter of the Papal 
Procession, an artist who did a well-known dish with this sub- 
ject, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The Cleveland 
piece is decorated with a design in which foliage in yellow and 
orange on a blue ground surrounds five medallions with scenes 
from the Passion. Rackham has identified two of these subjects 
as certainly having been adapted from, two others as probably 
having been adapted from, Florentine woodcuts found in illus- 
trations for the various devotional writings of Savonarola. 

Finally, there is a famous plate,’ signed by Maestro Giorgio 
- and dated 1524, which is a masterwork of the majolica workshop 
of Gubbio. Signed by one of the greatest masters of the craft, 
and the greatest master of his workshop, it is marked by the 
quality of its design and the superlative character of its golden 
6 No. 43.55. Diameter 1134”. Catalogue of ... Sir Alfred Beit, Bt. (Sale, Sotheby & Co., Oct. 

1942), No. 23, ill.; Van de Put and Rackham, op. cit., No. 751, Pl. XVI, see also pp. 82-83; 
Rackham, op. cit., Bollettino de’ Arte, Fasciculo VII (Feb., 1932), Fig. 2; Commemorative 
Catalogue (Burlington House, 1930), No. 1040 (948D); G. Ballardini, “A Deruta Dish with the 
Passion of Christ,” Pantheon (Oct. ,1930), p. 464, Fig. 2. Mentioned by Rackham in Catalogue 
of Italian Majolica (South Kensington Museum), p. 111; The Burlington Magazine (Jan., 1930), 


p- 21; Guide to Italian Majolica (Victoria and Albert Museum, 1933), p. 22. Illustrated on p. 
11 (left). 


TNo. 43.56. Diameter 1514”. Catalogue of ... Sir Alfred Beit, Bt. (Sale, Sotheby & Co., Oct., 
1942), No. 64, ill.; Van de Put and Rackham, op. cit., No. 807, Pl. XXII; La Collection Spitzer, 
Vol. IV, No. 160 dis, Pl. XX in color; G. Ballardini, Corpus della Maiolica Italiana, Vol. 1, 
Nos. 147, 295R (ill.). Illustrated on p. 11 (right). 
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and ruby luster. Golden luster was used by other centers as well, 
but the ruby color seems to have been a specialty of Gubbio. 
The piece bears the arms of the Vigeri family of Savona, and is 
further decorated with trophies of antique arms. It is an inter- 
esting contrast to the figural subject by Maestro Giorgio already 
in the Wade Collection. An unusual feature is its large size; only 
a few pieces by the master equal or exceed it. 

All of the pieces acquired are of exceptional quality, have an 
impeccable provenance, coming as they do from collections of 
major importance. They have the additional distinction of be- 
ing well known, having been many times published in majolica 
literature. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


VIRGIN AND CHILD ENTHRONED, A VERRE 
EGLOMISE PLAQUE 


The technique of decorating glass on the underside by means of 
engraving gold-leaf, with the additional use of color and lac, has 
been known since late Roman or early Christian days; but this 
particular style of ornament is classed today under the term 
églomisé,’ the derivation of which goes back to a Parisian, 
Glomy, who lived in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
This French craftsman was a picture framer and instituted the 
vogue for encircling a subject with gilding and painting behind 
the glass. These pictures, so enhanced, became known in trade 
as églomisées. The Musée de Cluny, in mid-eighteenth century, 
used this term formally in one of its catalogues and so for 
approximately one hundred years ég/omisé seems to include all 
glass decorated underneath with engraved gold or with painted 
gilt or color, regardless of the date of creation. It was in Italy 
that the true art of gold-leaf drawing on glass was the most 
popular. 

The Museum plaque,’ of Italian origin, made in the sixteenth 


1F, Sydney Eden, “Verre Eglomisé,” The Connoisseur, June, 1932 and September, 1933; Georg 
Swarzenski, “The Localization of Medieval Verre Eglomisé,” The Fournal of the Walters Art 
Gallery, Vol. III, 1940, p. 55; W. B. Honey, “Gold-Engraving Under Glass,” The Connoisseur, 
December, 1933. 

2.No. 43.284. Without frame: Height 334”; width 234”. With frame: Height 736”; width 64”. 
Formerly in the Heckscher Collection (May 6, 1898, lot 317); the S. E. Kennedy Collection 
(1918, Sale Cat. No. 265); the George Eumorfopoulos Collection (Sale, Sotheby & Co., London, 
June, 1940, Cat. No. 196, ill.). No. 1105 (943E) in 4 Commemorative Catalogue of the Exhibition 
of Italian Art, Burlington House, 1930 (Oxford Univ. Press, 1931); “The Italian Exhibition, 
Pt. IV: Glass (Wilfred Buckley),” The Burlington Magazine (Jan., 1930), p. 31. Illustrated on p. 12. 
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century, has been purchased through the J. H. Wade Fund. It 
is a small oval medallion, perhaps used at one time as a decora- 
tion of a reliquary. The Virgin and Child are enthroned under a 
canopy, and bishops, monks, and nuns kneel in adoration at 
their feet. Around the central group are fifteen tiny roundels, in 
each one of which appears a scene from the life of Christ. A fine 
tracery of gold in combination with rich reds, blues, and greens 
connects these circular reserves in which the colors are again 
picked up and placed against a gleaming background of the gold 
leaf. The central motif shows the gowns of the figures for the 
most part painted in grisaille with accents of black; but the 
bodice of the Madonna’s gown is a vivid orange, the warmth of 
the gold in striking contrast to the cool green of the mottled 
background.The maker of this ornamental plaque is unknown, 
but he has left, in this work, an indelible record of his reverence 
and skill as a draftsman and a colorist, the line of his drawing 
refined, his colors almost jewel-like in clarity and tone. 

The medallion was matted at a later time on tortoise-shell 
framed in a silver and gilt border* decorated in enamel. The 
pelican in its piety is shown at the top of the frame, the phoenix 
rising from the ashes appears at the bottom. There is a definite 
tie-up between the religious symbols and the colors of the 
enamel in both the plaque and the frame, even though the latter 
dates in the next century and was made at Augsburg. 

HELEN S. FOOTE 


THREE CHINESE STAFF ENDS 


From about 650-200 B.c. there were made, over a large part of 
China, objects bearing a strong “family resemblance,” not only 
in that they exhibit the same basic spirit, but also in that they 
are adorned with fundamentally similar decorative motifs. The 
fact that they fit within neither any one historical period nor 
any one geographical unit has given rise to a confusion of 
appellation, but since the first large group of them was found at 
Shou-chou on the Huai River in Anhui Province, the term 
“Huai style” is now generally applied to the whole output. 
3 Compare an earlier example, a bookcover, by Meister Hans Karl in the Cathedral Treasury at 

Salzburg; this shows similar technique and general characteristics. See Katalog der Ausstellung 


Kirchliche Kunstschétze aus Bayern (Residenzmuseum Miinchen, June to September, 1930), 
No.. 139, Pl. 49. 
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Three bronze staff ends belonging in this category were recently 
purchased from the J. H. Wade Fund and are reproduced inside 
the back cover of this Bulletin. The two smallest are inlaid with 
silver, the largest with gold and silver. Of the largest one,’ the 
circular base and the long octagonal element are decorated with 
“volutes and triangles,’ and the bulbous segment below the 
belt is covered with what seem to be two elongated, writhing, 
fantastic birds. The small circular finial? is treated with whorls, 
angles, and horn- or beak-like parts that suggest either oxen or 
birds. Both pieces are coated with a sea-green patina. Although 
the longer one has a hole for a bronze pin to secure it to a staff, 
it is not known precisely what kind of staff was adorned by 
either finial. 

The third finial,’ being pear-shaped in section, is known to 
have been the handle of a halberd (ko). Its ornament consists 
of broad bands intersecting to make angles, and of delicate lines 
ending in whorls. The asymmetrical part through the middle is 
derived from a bird, its head being at the upper right, its tail at 
the lower left. The whole object is coated with a green and 
blue patina of rare beauty. 

All three finials were probably made in the third century and 
are fine examples of the period, exhibiting superb craftsmanship, 
which was combined with a brilliant sense of composition to 
produce objects of extraordinary elegance. These products are 
the last gasp of an era, when the old traditions are worn out but 
the new way has not yet been found. In the Shang dynasty, 
1766-1122 B.c., and the early part of the Chou dynasty, 1122- 
255 B.c., decorative motifs had all expressed symbolical conno- 
tations, but the makers of the “Huai style” group had lost 
interest in inherited symbols and applied themselves more and 
more to decoration for its own sake, without regard for inner 
meaning. From the purely aesthetic point of view, however, the 
juxtaposition of dashing straight lines and restless curves is 
eminently satisfying. HOWARD HOLLIS 
I No. 42.1086. Height 534”. 2No. 42.1169. Height 248”. 3 No. 42.1085. Height 
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Friday 14. 


Saturday 16. 


Sunday 16. 


Wednesday 19. 


Friday 21. 


Saturday 22. 


Sunday 


Friday 28. 


Saturday 29. 
Sunday 30. 


Gallery I 


Gallery VIII . 


Gallery IX 


Gallery X . 
Gallery XI 


CALENDAR FOR JANUARY, 1944 


8.15 
2.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 


3-45 


5.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p. m. 


Lecture: Recent Latin American Art. Renéd’Har- 
noncourt, General Manager, Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Young People. Illustrated Talk: Wild Pets. 
Charles Melville Shipman, Naturalist, Willough- 
by, Ohio. 

Radio-Phonograph Program. Dorothea Doig. 
Gallery Talk: Religious Ideas Out of the East. 
Margaret Fairbanks Marcus. 

Lecture: The Indigenous Arts in the New World. 
René d’Harnoncourt. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Dance Recital. Lenore Pasch; Vivien Harvey 
Slater, accompanist. 

Lecture: Advertising Art and Human Nature. 
Otto F. Ege, Assistant Director, The Cleveland 
School of Art. 


2.00 p. m. Young People. Film: The Three Musketeers, with 


2.00 p. m. 
3-00 p. m. 
3-00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
8.15 p. m. 


Douglas Fairbanks. 

Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p. m.). 
Film: The Three Musketeers. 

Gallery Talk: Americans, 1943. Dana Church. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Lecture: Development of Modern Art in Bali. 
Margaret Mead, Associate Curator of Anthro- 
pology, The American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Young People. Illustrated Talk: Indian Stories. 
Frank N. Wilcox and Marjorie Bourne. 
Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p. m.). 
Gallery Talk: Egyptian Art. Rita Myers. . 
Lecture: American Decorative Glass. Katheryn 
Dorflinger. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


EXHIBITIONS 


. Exhibition of the Month. 
. Paintings by Michigan Artists. 
. Americans, 1943 (January 4 through 28); Sculp- 


tures by Anna Hyatt Huntington and Herbert 
Haseltine. 


. Drawings of Rome in 1664 by Lievin Cruyl 


(through January 23). 


. Fashions of Seven American War Periods (opens 


January 27). 


Museum Closed on Mondays 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EpWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLAIR WILLIAMS 
Joun HUNTINGTON 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P. BOLE Joun H. Horp 
Haroip T. CLARK WILLIAM G. MATHER 
RacpH M. Coe LAURENCE H. NORTON 
Epwarp B. GREENE MRs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. G. GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice-President, ex officiis 
HarRo_p T. CLARK Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILvrIAMs, Chairman 
WILLIAM G. MATHER, ex officio 
HAROLD T. CLARK LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
EpwaArp B. GREENE Joun H. Horp 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
RaAcpH M. CoE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
VINFRED G. LEUTNER 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILLIAM E, WICKENDEN 
Mrs. S. PRENTISS BALDWIN Mrs. E. S. HARKNESS 
E. S. BURKE, JR. ROVER HIGGINS 
STEVENSON BURKE GuER®0N S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. H. W. CANNON Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
HENRY Hunt CLarK Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS 
Jacos D. Cox, Jr. Davin S. INGALLS 
Mrs. Howarp P. Eetts’ Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
Brooks EMENY H. KENDALL KELLEY 
A. C. ERNST Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
PAuL L. FErss Woops KING 
WALTER L. FLtory Mrs. MALCOLM L. MCBRIDE 
Mrs. JAMES ALBERT Forp Mrs. MILLER 
FINLEY M. K. FostER SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. R. H. NORWEB 
Mrs.THoMas S.GRASSELLI MrS.MATTHIAS PLUM 
Mrs. Epwarp B. GREENE Mrs. HERMAN L. VAIL 
GEORGE GUND Mrs. WorcESTER R. WARNER 
SaLMON P. HALLE ROBERT A. WEAVER 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. WINDSOR T. WHITE 
S. D. WISE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sttvia A. WUNDERLICH 


Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 

Cashier CATHERINE A. FARAGHER 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 


Membership Secretary 
Assistant in Membership 
In Charge of Publicity 
Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop MARIE E. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RICHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCaBe 


T. FRARY 
EpDITH BuRROUS 
Marie 


LIBRARY 
Librarian 
Assistant Librarian 
In Charge of Photographs 
Reference Assistant 
Cataloguer 


NELL G. SILL 
ELLA TALLMAN 
GERD MUEHSAM 
ELTA ALBAUGH 
CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 


ADMISSION 


Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 


The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3p.m.to6p.m. 
and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to7 p m.. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curatorof DecorativeArts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Asst. Curator of Decorative Arts HELENS. FOOTE 
Asst. in Decorative Arts Tnomas L. CHENEY* 
Asst. Cur. of Classical Art SILVIA WUNDERLICH 
Curator of Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Curator of Oriental Art Howarp HO tis 
Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. Curator of Paintings LouisrE BURCHFIELD 
Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEoNA E. PRASSE 
Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 
Curator of Education THOMAS MUNRO 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration Louise M. DUNN 
Administrative Assistant MARGARET F, BROWN 
In Charge of Circulating Exhibits 
Rutu F. RUGGLES 
Supervisors: KATHARINE G. Wicks, MILTON S. 
Fox,* MARGUERITE MUNGER, MARGARET FAIR- 
BANKS MARCUS, DOROTHY VANLOOZEN, ELIz- 
ABETH HARDING. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 
SALES DESK 


Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk in the Armor Court. 
Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows Contribute 250,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 5,000 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Living or Memorial Endowments 

contribute any sum above 500 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows contribute annually 100 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 


*On leave of absence. 


; 


